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OUR  PUBLIC  LANDS 


"Conservation  is  a  state  of  harmony  between  men  and  land. 
By  land  is  meant  all  of  the  things  on,  over,  or  in  the  earth. 
Harmony  with  land  is  like  harmony  with  a  friend;  yuu  cannot 
cherish  his  right  hand  and  chop  off  his  left.  That  is  to  say, 
you  cannot  love  game  and  hate  predators;  you  cannot  conserve 
the  waters  and  waste  the  range;  you  cannot  build  the  forest  and 
mine  the  farm.  The  land  is  one  organism.  Its  parts,  like 
our  own  parts,  compete  with  each  other  and  cooperate  with  each 
other.  The  competitions  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  inner  work 
ings  as  the  cooperations.  You  can  regulate  them — cautiously — 
but  not  abolish  them." 

(Frow  "Round  River — From  the  Journals  of 
Aldo  Leopold,"  edited  by  Luna  B.  Leopold, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1953.) 
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CONSERVATION 

by  KARL  S.  LANDSTROM,  Director,  BLM 
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Editor's  Note:  The  folloicing  remarku  tvere  made 
before  the  Eighth  National  Watershed  Congress, 
Tucson,  Arizona,  April  J!),  1961. 


tit  LOVE  THY   ROCKS   AND   RILLS,  thy 

I  woods  and  templed  hills."  These  familiar- 
phrases  express  the  personal  interest  that  all  of 
us  have  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

If  it  is  important  for  tlie  Cxovernment  to  con- 
tribute to  the  protection  of  watersheds  on  privately 
-^wned  lands,  how  mucli  more  important  it  is  to 

\ure  that  watersheds  owned  by  the  (lovernment 

/  protected. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  my  hi<rh  school  economics 
textbook  defined  "watei-"  as  a  free  gift  of  natui*e. 
As  water  becomes  scarcer,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  commodity  to  be  provided  through  eco- 
nomic effort.  Watei-shed  protection  should  not 
be  viewed  merely  as  a  side  effect  or  by-product  of 
commercial  land  uses,  but  as  a  productive  economic 
activity. 

One  of  my  duties  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  is  to  carry  out  the  laws  and 
regulations  dealing  with  watershed  protection  of 
the  natioiui]  Jitnd  reserve.    These  lands,  consisting 

>3f  nearly  177  million  acres  in  10  western  States, 
are  administered  through  the  Bureau  under  a 
program  of  balanced  usage. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  1934,  was  "to  stop  injury  to  the 
public  grazing  lands  by  preventing  overgrazing 
and  soil  erosion."  This  objective  has  yet  to  be 
realistically  achieved. 

Our  task  in  administering  the  public  lands  has 
been  simplified  and  strengthened  by  the  clear-cut 
mandate  contained  in  President  Kennedy's  nat- 
ural resources  message  of  Februaiy  23.  Under 
the  direction  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  the  President's  mandate  is  being  carried 
^nto  effect  as  rapidly  as  passible. 

One  reason  I  am  happy  to  write  on  this  subject 


is  that  it  permits  me  to  reminisce  about  certain 
watershed  treatment  studies  in  Arizona  in  which 
I  pai'ticipated  some  years  ago. 

I  am  not  a  physical  scientist.  Professionally, 
I  am  a  land  economist  and  an  attorney-at-law. 
However,  one  can't  rub  elbows  with  foresters,  en- 
gineers, and  range  examiners  over  the  years  with- 
out picking  up  many  of  the  technical  ideas  and  a 
lot  of  the  jargon. 

My  connection  with  upstream  conservation  work 
began  at  an  early  Soil  (Conservation  Service  proj- 
ect manned  by  a  company  of  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  which  I  commanded.  Thase  were 
the  days  of  trials  and  error  in  soil  conservation. 
I  am  sure  that  great  stiides  in  technical  progress 
and  methods  of  oj)erations  have  occuri'ed  since 
those  days. 

Later  on,  I  joined  with  Forest  Service  techni- 
cians in  the  study  of  watershed  treatment  plans 
in  the  Upper  Gila  River  watershed  and  other 
Southwestern  areas.  It  was  there  that  I  first 
became  aware  of  the  manifold  problems  of  con- 
serving and  managing  public  lands. 

In  the.se  experiences  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  later  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, I  have  been  impiessed  by  the  constant 
search  for  knowledge,  not  only  as  to  the  physical 
facts  needed  for  conservation  work,  but  also  as  to 
human  aspects  related  to  accomplishment  of 
needed  work  within  our  institutional  framework 
of  society. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
nieasui'es  being  installed  or  planned  for  public 
lands,  nor  with  their  physical  attributes.  Instead 
I  will  consider  the  problem  of  getting  needed 
treatment  measures  applied  on  the  ground  tlirough 
our  social  and  economic  processes.  This  is  what 
we  sometimes  call  the  problems  of  Implementation. 
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"Land  and  water  resources  are  inseparable,  and 
therefore  watershed  improvement  programs  are  a 
basic  and  extremely  important  part  of  the  Nation's 
overall  water  i-esources  development  program." 
This  statement  from  the  I'ecent  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources 
is  eminently  sound.  The  extensive  ai'eas  adminis- 
tered through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  sources  of  water  for  a  thirf<ty  land.  Unfor- 
tunately all  too  often  the  water  flowing  from  these 
areas  is  unreliable  and  is  accompanied  by  exces- 
sive sediments  and  silt. 

The  physical  characteristics  and  location  of  the 
national  land  reserve  complicate  the  problem  of 
achieving  watershed  conservation.  These  lands 
include  about  every  kind  of  watershed  condition. 
However,  in  general,  the  lands  usually  are  not 
radically  different  from  nearby  State  and  pri- 
vately owned  properties  in  their  physical  charac- 
teristics. Many  of  the  problems  facing  public 
land  administrators  also  face  private  landowners 
when  they  try  to  make  decisions  about  conserva- 
tion investments.  In  fact,  such  decisions  tend 
to  be  more  complicated  for  the  public  land  admin- 
istrator than  they  are  for  the  owner  of  private 
land. 

There  is  no  necessary  magic  in  the  mere  fact 
of  government  ownership,  any  more  than  that  the 
mere  ownership  of  a  ranch  by  an  operator  will 
assure  conservation  of  the  privately  owned  range. 
Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  I  mean. 

In  theory,  at  least,  a  private  landowner  who  is 
thinking  about  improving  his  land  makes  some 
sort  of  analysis  that  shows  whether  he  will  get 
back  more  money  from  his  investment  than  he 
puts  into  it.  I  say  that  this  is  "in  theory,''  be- 
cause I  have  come  across  the  practical  realities  of 


how  people  think  and  what  actually  occurs.  ,T 
have  seen  some  ranchers  who  seem  to  be  concer 
only  about  production  of  the  land  in  the  ^ 
immediately  ahead,  or  in  the  real  estate  values  o± 
their  property.  I  have  seen  others  who  have  in 
mind  leaving  the  land  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  found  it  or  in  a  better  condition,  if  possible. 
They  view  this  contribution  as  an  investment  in 
tomorrow  or  an  obligation  to  generations  ahead. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  accurate  estimates  about 
the  costs  and  returns  of  rangeland  improvements. 
At  some  rangeland  conservation  projects,  benefit- 
cost  analyses  have  been  made.  Such  studies  may 
be  compared  to  studies  of  the  economic  feasibility 
of  reclamation  projects.  These  studies  are  always 
the  subject  of  challenge  and  debate.  Some  may 
feel,  I  suspect,  that  benefit -cost  ratios  are  a  good 
thing  if  the  results  agree  with  opinions  already 
formed.  On  the  other  liand,  if  benefit-cost  studies 
turn  out  unfavorable,  the  tendency  may  be  to 
presume  that  an  error  was  made  in  the  calculations. 

Without  implying  anything  in  particular  about 
the  feasibility  of  reclamation  projects,  I  venture 
to  say  that  many  rangeland  projects  are  available 
with  equivalent  or  superior  economic  justification 
from  the  standpoint  of  range  forage  production 
alone,  without  regard  to  additional  favorable  ef- 
fects in  wildlife,  recreation,  and  watershed 
protection. 

While  the  experts  are  further  developing  eco- 
nomic measurements  of  investment  opportunities 
in  natural  resources,  we  who  are  administrate' 
no  doubt  should  apply  a  great  deal  or  ordinsl^ 
common  sense  in  making  our  decisions.  I  alwa>^ 
like  to  allow  considerable  room  for  what  might 
be  called  "self-evident  truths"  or  "informed  pub- 
lic opinion."     I  believe  that  the  wishes  and  desires 


THE   NATIONAL   LAND   RESERVE   is   administered  under  a  program   of   balanced  use. 
uses  are  considered  in  setting  up  management  plans. 


Grazing,   recreation,   watershed  protection  and  other 
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of  informed  local  people  should  have  a  large  part 
Y)lay  in  program  formulation.     Not  just  one 
Jup,  but  all  interested  persons  should  have  a 
v,iiance  to  contribute  their  ideas. 

Watershed  conservation  projects  on  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  in  three  categories.  First,  there  are  projects 
built  by  the  Government  entirely  with  Government 
funds. 

Second,  some  projects  are  constructed  under 
cooperative  or  joint  agreements  under  which  the 
Government  puts  up  part  of  the  funds  and  the 
range  user  puts  up  another  part.  Sometimes,  these 
improvements  are  built  at  the  Government's  sug- 
gestion to  benefit  the  public  lands  as  well  as 
rancher's  grazing  operations. 

A  third  type  of   project— involving  probably 

)the  majority  of  improvements  is  financed  entirely 
by  stockmen  under  permits  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Private  investment  for  public 
land  conservation  projects  has  amounted  to  sev- 
eral million  dollars. 

The  long  term  program  for  the  conservation 
of  public  lands  should  involve  a  balance  between 
all  three  kinds  of  investments.  The  task  of  re- 
storing public  lands  is  a  task  for  everyone;  range 
users  are  entitled  to  be  called  conservationists  to 
the  extent  that  they  practice  conservation  and  aid 
in  its  accomplishments. 

We  must  be  aware  of  the  part  that  other  local 
citizens — not  just  the  land  users — can  play  in 
^ting  programs  carried  out. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  recent  action  by  Secretary 
.  reeman  to  reinforce  the  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment Program  in  his  department.  He  has  es- 
tablished a  Rural  Areas  Development  Board  with 
membership  from  11  departmental  agencies.  One 
of  the  objectives  is  to  stimulate  local  initiative  to 
develop  more  efficient  family  farms  and  greater 
local  opportunity.  This  is  clone  through  many 
ways,  including  soil,  water,  and  forest  improve- 
ment and  conservation  of  resources.  I  am  sure  that 
Secretary  Udall  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  cooperate  in  this  program. 

The  means  available  to  Secretary  Udall  to  carry 
\out  consen-ation  of  public  lands  include  many 
/ways  in  which  local  ]>eople  may  cooperate. 

There  liave  been  charges,  however,  that  worth- 
while treatment  or  conservation  measures  on  public 
lands  have  not  been  installed  because  of  opposition 
from  range  users.  There  is  a  further  repeated 
charge  tliat  range  users,  through  the  Grazing  Ad- 
visory Hoards  are  the  ones  who  really  decide 
what  will  be  done  with  tlie  Federal  range. 

What  specifically  are  these  criticisms?  For 
the  most  part,  they  concern  either  the  working  re- 
lationships between  the  grazing  advisory  l)oards 
and  the  Government  offices  they  advise,  or  else 
what  has  been  called  the  narrow  perspective  of 
range  users  toward  the  balanced  usage  of  public 
lands.  This  conflict  in  interests  comes  to  light, 
example,  when  range  use  permits  are  adjusted 
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BLM   Is   conducting   and   cooperating   In   many  watershed  and  con- 
servation studies. 


downward  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  re- 
storing the  range. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  the  Federal  Range 
Code  limit  precisely  the  function  of  the  grazing 
boards  to  an  advisory  role.  The  boards  lack  the 
legal  capacity  to  make  any  final  decision. 

I  will  strongly  support  the  authority  delegated 
to  Bureau  field  offipers,  as  well  as  the  authority 
delegated  to  me  by  the  Secretary,  to  make  deci- 
sions affecting  public  lands  without  favor  or  prej- 
udice. At  the  same  time,  I  will  defend  the  right 
of  a  range  user  to  appeal  or  to  have  a  fair  hearing  t 
from  an  advei-se  decision,  and  I  will  always  wel- 
come constructive  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  extend  the  types  of 
representation  on  the  boards  at  the  district.  State 
and  national  levels.  The  growing  importance  of 
outdoor  recreation,  watershed  protection,  mineral 
development,  timber  sources,  and  water  supply  has 
given  rangelands  added  values.  Many  people  have 
suggested  that  broader  sources  of  counsel  and  ad- 
vice are  needed,  and  these  suggestions  are  now 
being  considered. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  amid  checker- 
boards remaining  from  the  days  of  land  grants, 
the  lands  in  the  national  land  reserve  are  inter- 
mingled with  private  and  State  lands.  The  pattern 
as  between  two  oi'  more  Federal  agencies  is  itself 
sometimes  complicated.  A  complicated  land  pat- 
tern adds  to  operating  costs,  discourages  private 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


and  the  national  land  reserve 


THE  BASIC  RESOURCE  of  every  Nation  is  its 
land.  From  the  land  comes  the  resources,  the 
food,  and  the  space  necessary  for  life.  Our  Nation 
has  been  endowed  with  many  of  resources  we 
need.  So  far  nature  has  been  generous  with  our 
mistakes. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  special  mes- 
sage on  natural  resources  sent  to  Congress  last 
February  14 — "our  entire  society  rests  upon,  and 
is  dependent  upon,  our  water,  our  land,  our  for- 
ests, and  our  minerals.  How  we  use  these  re- 
sources influences  our  health,  security,  economy, 
and  well-being. 

"But  if  we  fail  to  chart  a  proper  couree  of  con- 


THE  NATIONAL  LAND   RESERVE  covers  some  477  million  ocres  in 
1 1    western    States. 
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servation  and  development — if  we  fail  to  use  these 
blessings  prudently — we  will  be  in  trouble  within 
a  short  time.'" 

The  scale  of  predictable  future  needs  will  not 
allow  us  to  resist  our  clear  responsibilities  for 
proper  conservation  and  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  base — on  both  public  and  private  lands. 
To  meet  our  Nation  s  goals,  the  Department  of  the 
Intei'ior  is  under  mandate  to  manage  public  lands 
and  resources  wisely,  to  prevent  waste  and  de- 
structive exploitation,  and  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  priceless  heritage  and  destiny  of  the  public 
resources  in  the  Department's  trust. 

The  477-million  acre  national  land  reserve  un/ 
the  stewardship  of  the  Department's  Bureauy 
Land  Management  is  a  vital  national  storehouse 
of  land  and  resoui'ces.     These  lands,  located  chiefly 
in  11  western  States,  haA'e  enormous  present  and 
potential  value  to  every  section  of  the  country. 

But  much  of  this  land  needs  the  healing  hand 
of  conservation.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  usable 
land  in  Federal  grazing  districts  is  in  poor  or 
bad  condition.  About  one-fifth  of  these  lands 
is  still  being  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  decline. 
Every  year  the  cancerous  spread  of  poisonous 
range  weeds  eats  into  areas  that  once  supported 
succulent  stands  of  good  forage  for  wildlife  and 
livestock.  And  every  hour  tons  of  precious  topsoil( 
are  scoured  off  naked  slopes  to  silt  our  streams, 
clog  our  irrigation  systems,  pollute  our  water,  and 
be  lost  to  us  forever  in  a  headlong  dash  for  the 
sea. 

Too  little  is  known  about  these  lands  and  about 
the  wealth  of  natural  and  scenic  resources  which 
they  harbor.  Inadequate  data  has  supported  in- 
adequate management. 

But  it  will  not  be  enough  simply  to  accelerate  or 
expand  existing  conservation  measures.  New 
ideas,  new  administrative  and  technical  arrange- 
ments, and  where  necessai-y,  new  legislation  must 
provide  balanced  programs  for  the  management 
of  public  lands  in  tlie  broad  national  public 
interest.  _  ' 

The  Department  also  has  a  broader  responsibi' 
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Jty  to  set  an  example  by  word  and  deed  and  to 
^Y^dly  share  its  technical  skills  and  knowledge 
facilitate  and  assure  the  conservation  and  wise 
,  management  of  all  of  the  lands  of  the  Nation's 
resource   base.     This  responsibility   will   require 
close  cooperation  with  other  agencies  having  com- 
plimentary goals. 

In  the  field  of  i)ublic  lands  President  Kennedy, 
in  his  special  message  on  natural  resources,  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to : 

(1)  accelerate  an  inventoiy  and  evaluation  of 
the  Nation's  public  domain  holdings  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  improved  resource  management 

(2)  develop  a  program,  of  balanced  usage  de- 
signed to  reconcile  the  conflicting  uses — grazing, 
forestry,  recreation,  wildlife,  urban  development 
and  minerals ;  and 

'^  (3)  accelerate  the  installation  of  soil  conserving 
^  /and  water  saving  works  and  practices  to  reduce 
erosion  and  improve  forage  capacity;  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  revegetation  of  range  lands  on  which 
the  forage  capacity  has  been  badly  depleted  or 
destroyed. 

Inventory  and  C1assifi<!atlon 

The  national  land  reserve  is  the  remnant  of  150 
years  of  operation  under  the  public  land  and 
mineral  laws.  There  is  pressing  need  for  an  in- 
ventory and  evaluation  of  this  resource.  The  pub- 
lic land  must  be  clas-sitied  for  its  highest  and  best 
use.  Major  land  tenure  adjustments  must  provide 
\cient  units  for  resource  management  in  both 

)blic  and  private  ownership. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  must  identify 
and  set  up  a  system  of  land  and  resource  manage- 
ment units.  These  areas  will  serve  as  the  basic 
unit  for  classification,  inventory,  and  evaluation. 
Detailed  management  data  will  then  be  developed 
on  the  basis  of  which  sound  tenure  and  resource 
decisions  can  be  made. 

Public  lands  will  be  classified  where  appropriate 
for  transfer  to  State  and  local  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals to  provide  for  expansion  of  local  econo- 
mies. Initial  inventories  will  be  accelerated  and 
completed  within  two  years.  High  priority  will 
\be  given  to  identifying  and  planning  for  })resent 
/and  potential  areas  for  public  recreation  and  scenic 
enjoyment. 

Classification  of  public  land  and  land  tenure 
adjustments  must  substantially  be  accomplished  in 
the  lOfiO's.  This  will  re(|uire  an  immediate  five 
fold  increase  over  present  activity.  Implementa- 
tion of  this  land  inventory  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram will  involve  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
public  land  laws. 

An  inventory  and  classification  program  for  the 
public  lands  will  otter  large  benefits  to  the  Nation. 
It  will  provide  units  for  long-term  management 
of  land,  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife,  minerals, 
soil,  water,  forests,  and  grass.  It  will  provide  stra- 
^tegically  located  public  land  to  meet  the  mounting 

\ed  for  outdoor  recreation.    It  will  provide  land 


for  the  expanding  economy  of  the  western  States 
and  cities.  The  return  to  the  Nation  in  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  will  far  exceed  cost. 

Program  for  hnlanced  use 

New  programs  (and  in  some  cases  new  legisla- 
lation)  are  needed  to  develop  and  support  balanced 
use  of  the  public  lands — grazing,  forestry,  recrea- 
tion, wildlife,  urban  development,  and  minerals. 
At  present  inadequate  information  is  available 
about  the  physical  and  economic  characteristics  of 
the  public  lands.  Major  on-the-ground  studies  of 
soils,  water,  forage,  timber  and  other  resources 
need  to  be  combined  with  data  on  recreation  and 
other  public  uses,  economic  values,  and  potential 
future  uses  to  provide  a  sound  foundation  for  long- 
term  tenure  arrangements  in  orderly  patterns  of 
resource  use. 

New  arrangements  should  provide  better  oppor- 
tunities for  considering  all  aspects  of  resources 


ANNUALLY   TONS   of   topsoil  are   swept  from   some   of   our   western 
watersheds. 


management  in  tlie  development  of  ])rograms  and 
projects.  For  example,  study  will  be  made  of  the 
feasibility  of  including  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
habitat  and  public  recreation  development  at 
major  soil  and  moisture  conservation  projects  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
added  cost  of  providing  a  permanent  body  of 
water  behind  large  watei'shed  structui-es  for  public 
recreation,  particularly  in  the  Southwest  where 
opportunities  foi-  water-side  i-ecreation  are  limited, 
may  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  benefits. 

(xreatly  accelerated  research  should  be  under- 
taken on  techniques  of  resource  development  and 
of  the  impact  and  significance  of  ptiblic  resource 
programs  and  policies  on  private  resource  invest- 
ment and  development. 

For  each  major  land  area,  comjireliensive  man- 

(Continued  on  page  1  3) 


RESEARCH  ISLAND? 


by  DONOVAN  YINGST,  Appraiser,  Boise,  Idaho,  BLM  and   HARLEY  M.  HANDY,  Ronge  Manager,  Shoshone,  Idaho,  BLM 


AERIAL  VIEW  of  kipuka  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  lava. 


RANGE  TECHNICIANS  are  coiitimuilly  faced 
with  tlie  problem  of  tryinj;;  to  (leteriniiie  opti- 
mum raiifje  conditions  by  visualizing;  how  a  range 
looked  j)rior  to  graziiijo;  by  livestock.  Technicians 
who  can  find  an  ungrazed  or  relict  area  for  com- 
parison are  fortunate  indeed.  Such  an  area  lies 
about  14  miles  east  of  Carey,  Idaho,  in  the  lava 
flows  adjacent  to  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  Nat  ional 
Monument. 

These  lava  Hows  and  surrounding  teri'itory  are 
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unique  in  many  ways  and  have  provided  numerous 
contributions  to  science  from  the  standpoint  of 
geology.  The  flows  are  of  recent  vintage  in  regard 
to  geologic  time  and  have  covei'ed  large  expanses 
of  older  formations.  They  followed  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and,  as  a  result,  occasionally  sur- 
rounded some  of  the  older  land  forms  leaving 
islands,  or  kipukas. 

The  T'niversity  of  Idaho  has  been  conducting' 
range  research  in  southern  Idaho  for  a.  numlwr 
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.„^ears.  In  1955,  two  members  of  the  University 
>kal^  "^^'Pi'^  looking  for  suitable  study  areas  near 
he  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument. 
^  fhey  found  a  small  isolated  kipuka  \yhich  was  ap- 
parently undisturbed  by  grazin*;.  The  following 
year  a  study  team  from  the  University  made  a  trip 
into  the  area.  The  value  of  the  kipuka  for  range 
i-esearch  was  recognized  imediately.  No  evidence 
of  grazing  by  domestic  livestock  could  be  found. 

The  kipuka  covei-s  approximately  185  acres. 
It  is  completely  s»n-rounded  by  rough,  broken  lava 
l)eds  too  rough  for  domestic  livestock  to  easily 
cross. 

Several  other  kipukas  are  located  southwest  of 
the  monument.  The  largest,  Laidlaw  Park,  cov- 
ers approximately  T8,()()()  acres.  To  the  west,  and 
separated  from  Laidlaw  Park  at  the  nearest  point 
by  a  half-mile  strip  of  lava,  is  Little  Park  which 
covers  about  J),(»0()  acres.  Laidlaw  Park  and  Lit- 
tle Park  are  easily  accessible  to  livestock  over  a 
road  which  was  built  by  the  stockmen  and  later 
im]uoved  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Both  parks  are  grazed  in  the  spring  and  fall  by 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  northly  parts  of  these  two 
ai'eas  have  a  very  good  stand  of  perennial  grasses 
with  an  overstory  of  scattered  sagebrush. 

The  terrain  of  the  isolated  kipuka  is  similar  to 
that  in  Laidlaw  Park.  It  is  characterized  by  a  low 
hill  rising  some  distance  above  the  surrounding 
lava.  The  vegetation  is  very  interesting  to  one  who 
has  observed  only  heavily  grazed  land.  Basically, 
"At  is  a  sagebrush-grass  type.  Tluee-tip  sagebrush 
Jbcupies  the  greater  part  with  big  sagebrush  being 
rontined  maiidy  to  .small  knolls  and  southerly 
slopes.  The  understory  is  a  mixture  of  perennial 
grasses  with  Idaho  fescue  predominating.  Blue- 
bunch  wheatgrass  and  other  perennial  grasses  are 
present  to  a  lesser  degree.  Broadleaf  weeds  such 
as  balsamroot,  hawksbeard  and  lupine  in  varying 
amoimts  are  interspersed  with  the  grasses.  Cheat- 
grass  is  also  found  to  some  degree,  particularly 
near  the  top  of  the  hill. 

This  kipuka  is  especially  suited  to  range  vegeta- 
tion studies.  The  growtli  of  perennial  forage 
plants  fluctuates  from  yeiw  to  year,  depending  on 
weather  conditions.  It  is  very  difficidt  to  deter- 
mine actual  annual  fluctuations  on  grazed  ranges. 
There  is  always  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
variations  are  caused  by  grazing  or  weather  condi- 
tions. In  the  kipuka,  a  totally  j)rotected  area, 
grazing  competition  does  not  exist. 

Our  range  lands  must  be  improved  wherever 
possible  to  provide  better  watershed  protection 
and  more  feed  for  livestock  and  game.  Many  areas 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  by  reseeding  l>ecause  of 
rocky  soils,  adverse  topography  and  other  factors. 
They  can  be  improved  only  by  establishing  and  fol- 
lowing sound  management  practices. 

It  is  essential  that  ])ro])er  range  conditions  be 

determined  in  any  range  management   piogram. 

^  Range  managers  contimially  strive  toward  o\A'\- 

\ium  production  but  very  seldom  reach  that  goal. 
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ROUGH  TRAIL  over  lava  from  Laidlaw  Park. 

Range  condition  classitications  are  based  primarily 
on  optimum  conditions,  taking  into  consideration 
soil  and  vegetative  relationships.  Since  most 
ranges  have  been  altered  considerably  by  grazing 
and  fire,  it  is  very  difficidt  to  determine  opti- 
mum conditions  without  referral  to  protected 
areas.  Intensive  range  studies  started  far  too  late 
for  most  technicians  to  see  grazing  lands  in  their 
native  condition.  Protected  relict  areas  are  in- 
valuable and  should  be  maintained  for  future  sci- 
entiHc  studies. 

The  University  of  Idaho  began  soil-vegetation 
studies  on  the  isolated  kipuka  in  1950.  A  soil- 
range  team  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
started  somewhat  similar  studies  in  1958.  Per- 
manent study  sites  have  been  established  by  the 
University  and  SCS.  The  sites  entail  a  detailed 
study  of  soil  and  vegetational  relationships.  The 
studies  differ  to  some  degree  between  the  two 
agencies,  particularly  as  to  the  vegetation.  The 
University  has  established  jjermanent  line  tran- 
sects for  measuring  basal  area  on  each  S])ecies,  bare 
ground  percentage  and  other  related  informatioii. 
SCS  measures  herbage  production  and  species 
composition  on  a  weight  basis,  l^oth  agencies  will 
con-elate  their  findings  with  soil  studies. 

Tliis  research  will  gi-eatly  benefit  range  manage- 
ment. The  animal  measurement  of  herbage  pro- 
duction is  of  particular  value  to  range  technicians. 
Range  technicians  and  stockmen  are  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  amount  of  forage  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  any  particular  range.  The  studies  will 
help  considerably  in  understanding  the  relation- 
ships between  herbage  production  and  soil  condi- 
tions. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  University 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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KILAUEA  VOLCANO 

(^ontinued  rapid  swelling  of 
Kilauea  Volcano  has  been  re- 
corded by  the  Geological  Survey 
Hawaiian  Volcano  Observa- 
tory. The  Volcano  is  threaten- 
ing the  Puna  District  of  Hawaii 
with  another  eruption.  Previ- 
ous eruptions  occurred  in  1955 
and  1960. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  SHIFTS 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  undergone  organiza- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  shifts  which  will 
strengthen  the  technical  and  op- 
erating stall's  at  State  headquar- 
ters and  further  Federal-State 
relations  in  tlie  Western  States. 
Technical  functions  formerly 
performed  at  three  regional  of- 
fices have  been  consolidated 
with  similar  services  in  the 
State  offices.  Organization  in 
Alaska  is  not  affected. 

The  new  organization  stresses 
streamlined  avenues  of  efficient 
management  and  provides  for 
quick  and  easy  communication 
between  top  management  in 
BLM  and  its  operating  pro- 
grams at  the  State  level. 

The  organization  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  great  deal  of  study  by 
the  Department  and  BLM  as  to 
how  the  Department  can  best 
gear  itself  to  meeting  the  new 
goals  set  out  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's natural  resources  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

WATERSHED  STUDY 

BLM  lias  lecommended  some 
8,f)00  acres  in  the  northern  Cali- 
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fornia  Coast  Range  for  scien- 
tific study  of  an  undisturbed 
wilderness  watershed. 

The  3,600  acres  are  part  of  the 
6,500-acre  Elder  Creek  water- 
shed which  drains  into  the  south 
fork  of  the  Eel  River  in  Men- 
docino County,  about  200  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco.  This 
magnificent  tract  is  reported  to 
be  the  last  of  its  kind  available 
for  scientific  study.  The  entire 
drainage  basin  of  a  wilderness 
stream  remains  virtually  intact. 
The  other  2,900  acres  in  the 
Elder  Creek  watershed  have 
been  purchased  by  The  Nature 
Conservancy  for  scientific  in- 
vestigations of  wilderness  ecol- 
ogy and  watershed  manage- 
ment. 

The  Nature  Conservancy, 
BLM,  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey are  planning  cooperative 
scientific  studies  in  the  area. 
Such  studies  will  help  to  deter- 
mine the  best  use  of  the  water- 
shed. 

MENOMINEE  TRIBE 

The  Department  of  tlie  Interior 
has  discontinued  Federal  trust 
supervision  over  the  tribal  prop- 
erty of  the  Menominee  Indians 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  action  was  taken  under 
provisions  of  the  Menominee 
Termination  Act  of  June  17, 
195-i,  as  amended,  and  became 
effective  on  midnight  April  30. 

PADRE  ISLAND 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  recommended  early  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  create  a 
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Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore in  Texas,  embracing  the 
longest  undeveloped  segment  of 
seashore  in  the  United  States' 
portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Padi-e  Island  is  one  of  the  nine 
areas  which  have  been  identi- 
fied by  a  nationwide  seashore 
survey  as  possessing  national 
significance. 

The  Island  includes  the  long- 
est barrier  beach  in  the  United 
States  and  the  most  extensive 
reach  of  natural,  undeveloped 
ocean  shore  remaining  in  tl/ 
continental  United  States  oin 
side  of  Alaska. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation 
would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by 
donation,  purchase,  or  exchange 
an  area  of  land  and  water  at 
Padre  Island  in  Texas  compris- 
ing an  estimated  57,000  acres  of 
dry  land,  124,000  acres  of  land 
subject  to  inundation,  and  147,- 
000  acres  of  water,  to  be  estab- 
lished and  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  the  / 
"Padre  Island  National  Sea-  \ 
shore."  The  bill  would  also  per- 
mit grantors  of  title  to  reserve 
gas  and  oil. 

CHILDREN'S  CAMP  NEEDS 

A  comprehensive  report  on 
camping  o{)portunities  and 
needs  of  children,  made  by  the 
American  Camping  Association 
for  the  National  Park  Service, 
has  been  issued  in  booklet  form. 
Tlie  booklet,  entitled  Resident 
Camps  for  Children,  Present  ^ 
Status  <{'  Future  Needs,  show^ 
the  extent  to  which  cam])s  of  a 
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types  meet  present  and  future 
ieeds  of  American  youngsters, 
.t  recommends  means  and 
standards  for  increasing  the 
number  of  resident  camps  for 
the  Nation's  children,  and 
points  out  that  over  a  third  of 
the  cam])s  had  to  reject  applica- 
tions in  1958  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of 
the  booklet  are  currently  avail- 
able from  the  Division  of  Rec- 
reation Resources  Planning, 
National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C. 

ELK  CONTROL 

Elk  hunting  on  a  limited  scale 
will  be  permitted  again  in  a 
portion  of  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  "Wyoming,  during 
the  1961  hunting  season  in  order 
to  preserve  forage  resources 
from  abuse  through  over-graz- 
ing. 

Grand  Teton  is  the  only  na- 
tional park  wliere  hunting  is 
permitted.  Congress  enacted  a 
law  in  1950  permitting  elk  hunt- 
ing there.  2,<)(H)  permits  will  be 
Available  this  year.  In  eight 
years  of  hunting  in  Grand 
Teton,  the  annual  kill  averaged 
166  animals.  The  season  opens 
October  15  and  ends  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Application  for  the  special 
])ermits  are  now  being  accepted 
by  the  Wyoming  Game  and 
F'ish  Commission  at  the  Chey- 
enne Office  from  the  holders  of 
valid  elk  licenses. 

MINERAL  LEASING  RULES 

Federal  mineral  leasing  regula- 
tions have  been  amended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  development  of  oil 
and  gas  on  federally  owned 
lands.  The  changes  carry  out 
amendments  to  the  Mineral 
leasing  Act  of  1920  which 
were  passed  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress on  Septeml>er  2,  1960. 

The  law  and  new  rules  extend 
the  primary  terms  of  noncom- 
petitive oil  and  gas  leases  from 
5  to  10  years.  Annual  rental 
rates  for  noncompetitive  leases 
have  been  raised  to  50  cents  an 
acre  for  the  entire  lease  term. 


This  rate  is  the  minimum  estab- 
lished by  Congress. 

The  new  regulations  combine 
the  acreage  limit  for  leases  and 
options  from  46,080  acres  and 
200,000  acres  respectively  in 
any  one  State  (except  Alaska) 
to '246,080  acres. 

The  rental  rate  for  competi- 
tive leases  prior  to  discovery 
was  raised  from  $1  an  acre  per 
year  to  $2  an  acre  per  year. 

Noncompetitive  oil  and  gas 
leases  will  be  issued  for  a  single 
term  of  10  years.  Competitive 
leases  will  continue  to  be  issued 
for  a  single  term  of  5  years. 
Both  leases  will  continue  as  long 
as  oil  and  gas  is  produced  in 
paying  quantities. 

ON  THE  BOOKSHELF 

My  Wilderness:  The  Pacife 
West,  by  William  O.  Douglas. 
(New  York.  Doubleday  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1960)  206  pp.    Illus. 

A  new  book  by  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas.  From  the 
Brooks  Range  in  Alaska  to  the 
High  Sierras  in  California, 
Justice  Douglas  takes  the  reader 
through  some  of  the  few  un- 
spoiled wilderness  areas  left  in 
the  United  States. 

Douglas  is  by  preference  a 
walker.  He  feels  that  on  foot 
is  the  only  way  to  find  and  see 
the  real  beauty  of  the  wonder- 
land of  flora  and  fauna,  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  complex 
jungle  growth  and  mountain 
heights.  The  author  shows  a 
remarkably  vast  and  precise 
knowledge  of  forests,  desea-ts, 
mountains,  birds,  mammals, 
fish,  and  plains  of  the  eleven 
major  regions  he  discusses. 

The  book  is  a  work  of  science 
as  well  as  an  exciting  narration 
of  the  thrills  of  running  rapids 
through  boulders  and  "white 
water,"  watching  a  storm  ap- 
proach a  Pacific  beach,  or  fish- 
ing for  grayling  in  the  wilds  of 
northern  Alaska. 

Many  of  the  areas  Justice 
Douglas  describes  are  presently 
the  scene  of  hard  battles  for  the 
protection  of  this  country's 
dwindling  wildei-ness  resources. 
Summary  of  Mining  and  Pe- 
troleum  Laws  of  the   World — 


Bureau  of  Mines  Information 
Circular  8017,  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington  25,  D.C, 
for  $1. 

The  first  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished in  a  single  volume  this 
book  presents  highlights  of 
mining  and  mineral  land  tenure 
laws  of  more  than  100  countries. 
The  imterial  is  listed  in  an  easy- 
to-find  maimer  and  the  215  page 
volume  includes  references  to 
sources  of  basic  information. 
Tliis  permits  the  reader  to  ob- 
tain other  facts  if  he  wishes  to 
study  a  particular  country 
further. 

Some  of  the  smaller  nations 
of  the  free  world  are  omitted  be- 
cause their  meager  mineral  I'e- 
sources  are  administered  under 
agricultural  or  general  indus- 
trial regulations.  All  other  na- 
tions having  laws  permitting 
private  ownership  and  develop- 
ment of  mineral  rights  ai-e  listed 
alpliabetically  within  one  of 
nine  chapters,  grouped  by  con 
tinents.  In  Federal  jurisdic- 
tions—  such  as  the  United 
States,  Switzerland,  Canada 
and  Australia — the  laws  of  the 
States  or  provinces  are  de- 
scribed sepai'ately  from  those  of 
the  central  government. 

Tlie  publication  is  not  sold  by 
tlie  Bureau  of  Mines. 
■Journey  Into  Summer,  by  Ed- 
win Way  Teale.  (New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1960.) 
366  pp.    Illus. 

Ultraviolet  Guide  To  Minerals: 
w  i  t  h  mineral  identif cation 
charts,  by  Sterling  Gleason. 
(Princeton,  New  Jersey,  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  1960.)  250 
pp.    Illus. 

7'A/.s-  Land  Of  Ours:  Commu- 
nity  and  Conservation  Projects 
for  Citizens,  by  Alice  Harvey 
Hubbard.  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1960.) 
272  pages. 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  may  use  Federal 
aid  funds  in  the  payment  of  an- 
nual rental  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights  on  11,411,000  acres 
of  State  trust  lands. 

Tlie    agreement     wliich    now 
(Continued  on  page  1  5) 
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WATERSHED  CONSERVATION 

(Continued  from  pa3C  5) 


owners  from  investing  in  improvements,  and  com- 
pounds the  problems  of  land  administratoi's. 

Most  of  the  national  land  reserve  in  the  West 
is  in  use  for  grazing  by  individual  ranchers,  under 
a  system  which  grants  a  revocable  privilege. 
Under  the  privilege,  ranchers  have  a  rather  secure 
tenure  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  land  for  grazing 
is  concenied,  but  one  wlych  is  clearly  inferior  to 
public  requirements. 

Any  portion  of  the  national  land  reserve  that 
is  used  for  grazing,  is,  of  course,  subject  to  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  grazing  as  may  be  required 
by  Government  operations.  For  example,  some 
areas  every  year  are  sold  or  exchanged.  Others 
^re  transferred  into  intensive  Government  use  such 
as  for  military,  wildlife,  parks,  or  recreation.  An 
effort  is  made  to  continue  grazing  where  it  is  com- 
patible with  public  uses. 

Millions  of  acres  of  the  national  land  reserve 
undoubtedly  will  be  transferred  into  private  own- 
ership in  the  next  decade  to  keep  pace  with  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population.  Before  sales  or 
entries  are  allowed,  it  must  be  certain  that  they 
conform  to  the  public  interest. 

Uncertainty  as  to  when  or  where  grazing  lands 
will  be  eliminated  reduces  the  interest  of  users 
in  protecting  the  lands  for  the  future  or  in  in- 
vesting private  capital  on  them.  Such  uncertain- 
ties will  be  lessened  as  the  inventory  of  public 
lands  is  completed  and  a  program  of  balanced 
usage  is  arranged. 

A  major  obstacle  in  attracting  contributions  to 
rebuilding  the  Federal  range  is  the  slowness  with 
which  the  range  is  divided  into  management  units 
or  allotments.  Prerequisite  to  such  division  is 
adjudication  of  grazing  privileges.  This  in  turn 
demands  an  adequate  inventory  of  the  lands  in  the 
dependent  ranch  properties.  Progress  is  being 
made  but  further  acceleration  is  needed. 

The  programs  of  grazing  administration  and 
watershed  conservation  are  being  pulled  closer  to- 
gether to  provide  for  coordination.  Where  sub- 
stantial downward  adjustments  in  grazing  use  are 
necessary,  it  is  desirable  to  undertaken  simultane- 
ously investments  and  treatment  measures.  Such 
action  would  lessen  the  adverse  economic  effect  of 
reduced  grazing  usage,  and  assure  the  investment 
needed  to  restore  the  land  for  productivity  and 
resource  protection. 

As  a  further  item  of  improvement,  grazing  ad- 
ministration and  timber  sales  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  are  being  tied  in  closer  to  the 
program  of  soil  and  moisture  conservation.  The 
specific  objectives  of  the  latter  program,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  other  agencies,  are  (1)  to  use 
the  public  lands  within  their  capabilities;  (2)  to 
apply  treatment  in  accordance  with  needs;  (3)  to 


'^J^f^^ 


SPILLWAY    on   a  typical   BLM  water  management  structure 
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control    surface    runoff,   sustained    ground-water  / 
levels,  and  minimize  erosion,  flood,  and  silt  dam- 
age; and   (4)   to  restore  depleted  rangelands  to 
productivity. 

Cooperation  will  continue  as  in  the  past,  with 
small  watershed  projects  organized  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

We  are  cooperating  in  several  watershed  studies 
to  determine  the  effects  of  grazing,  the  extent  and 
character  of  erosion,  runoff  and  sediment  yields 
and  other  information.  These  studies  are  under- 
way in  all  of  the  Western  States,  such  as  Willow 
Creek  in  Montana,  Rio  Grande  Research  Center 
in  New  Mexico,  Sage  Creek  Watershed  in  WyG^ 
ming  and  San  Simon  in  Arizona.  I 

Typical  of  these  studies  is  the  Badger  Wash 
Study  Area  in  western  Colorado.  Four  Federal 
agencies  are  cooperating  in  this  project — Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  For- 
est and  Range  Experiment  Station  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  study  embraces  the 
upper  4,300  acres  of  the  watershed.  The  entire 
area  is  Federal  range  administered  by  the  Bureau, 
and  the  Bureau  will  construct  all  improvements. 
The  Geological  Survey  will  install  and  maintain 
water  and  sediment  measuring  devices.  The  / 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  prepares  topographic  V 
surveys.  Vegetation  sur\'eys,  soil  surveys,  and 
infiltration  studies  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 

Final  results  of  the  study  aie  not  expected  for 
some  20  years,  but  some  findings  liave  immediate 
value. 

Pursuant  to  President  Kennedy's  natural  re- 
sources message  we  have  started  a  study  to  deter- 
mine appropriate  fees  and  charges  for  the  use  of 
public  lands.  Secretary  UdalTs  18-month  mora- 
toiium  on  filing  nonmineral  a])plications  for  lands 
will  allow  the  liureau  to  clear  up  an  oppressive 
backlog  of  land  disposition  cases.  It  will  permit  I 
the  Government  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  th/ 


"xisting  framework  of  laws  and  rules  for  the  ad- 

inistration  of  public  lands. 

In  summary,  may  I  say  that  the  essence  of  con- 
servation of  public  lands  and  their  resources  is 
stewardship  on  behalf  of  the  public.  I  am  glad 
to  be  a  part  of  the  conservation  program — to  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  wise  use  of  natui-al 
resources. 

With  good  will  and  understanding,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  may  adjust  our  human  institutions 
so  as  to  permit  us  to  bring  about  practices  which 
physical  science  tells  us  will  produce  effective  re- 
sults if  applied  on  the  public  lands. 

End 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

(Continued  from  pase  7) 

agement  plans  should  reconcile  and  balance  com- 
peting demands  for  land  use.  Such  plans  will 
be  based  on  thoroughly  developed  data.  Such  a 
big  order  will  of  course  not  be  done  overnight. 
But  a  program  for  balanced  use  of  the  public  lands 
in  the  long-term  public  interest  must  not  be 
delayed. 

In  all  programs  at  every  level  full  coordination 
and  cooperation  must  be  made  a  formal  part  of 
the  program  process  with  local,  county,  and  State 
planning  and  development  agencies,  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  with  the  public.  Special 
ttention  should  be  given  to  the  significant  role 
hich  the  public  land  users  have  in  public  land 
conservation — a  role  in  which  many  private  citi- 
zens have  made  substantial  contribution  to  public 
land  and  resource  management. 

Range  and  wutershed  conservation 

The  national  land  reserve  in  the  western  States 
makes  up  a  significant  part  of  the  economic  base 
of  the  western  livestock  industry.  About  28,000 
farmers  and  ranchers  graze  over  10  million  live- 
stock and  wildlife  use  over  IV^  million  animal  unit 
months  of  forage  from  these  public  lands  each 
year. 

To  meet  the  Nation's  needs  and  goals,  the  De- 
partment will  immediately  begin  a  comprehen- 
sive range  resources  inventory,  giving  first  priority 
to  areas  not  now  covered  by  range  surveys. 

Range  use  supervision  and  management  must 
immediately  be  strengthened  and  accelerated  to 

Eermit  basic  adjudication  of  grazing  privileges 
ased  on  adequate  data,  to  control  trespass,  and 
to  study  actual  use  and  the  results  of  intensive 
management. 

Over  100  million  acres  of  public  lands  in  the 
West  need  conservation  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Substantial  capital  investments  in  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  range  improvement  prac- 
tices are  needed.  Land  that  is  now  producing 
some  17  million  animal-unit-months  of  forage  can, 
'ith  the  help  of  applied  conservation  technology, 


produce  an  estimated  46  million  animal-unit- 
months  of  forage  within  a  few  decades.  Erosion 
often  happens  with  the  speed  of  a  single  thunder- 
storm. Rehabilitation  may  take  decades.  Every 
delay  in  starting  conservation  projects  makes  the 
total  job  bigger  and  success  more  in  doubt. 

To  meet  its  conservation  responsibilities,  the 
Department  must  accelerate  progi-ams  to  build 
65,000  water  management  projects,  build  115,000 
miles  of  fences,  and  stop  the  downward  trend  on 
29  million  acres  of  lands  that  are  declining  in  pro- 
ductivity with  every  passing  day. 

Much  of  the  land  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  major  watersheds  of  the  West. 
These  lands  are  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  water 
flow  to  farms,  forests,  industries  and  towns.  Pub- 
lic lands  should  be  thoroughly  integrated  into 
small  watershed  plans  and  programs.  Some  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  public  lands  in  small  watersheds 
in  the  West  need  rapid  rehabilitation.     Programs 


MUCH  BLM  LAND  is  in  the  upper  reaches  of  major  western  water- 
sheds. 


for  watershed  protection  and  development  should 
be  closely  geared  with  those  of  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  private  conservation  practices. 

Revegetation  efforts  have  been  far  short  of  re- 
placing the  annual  loss  of  forage  on  declining 
ranges.  Where  forage  has  been  lost  poisonous  and 
nuisance  plants  often  intrude,  or  the  land  is  left 
to  the  mercy  of  cutting  wind  and  rain.  Some  45 
million  acres  of  public  lands  need  revegetation,  to 
restore  soil-holding  plant  life  and  build  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land. 

Revegetation  efforts  must  be  expanded.  Such 
basic  capital  investment  in  the  land  is  repaid  many 
times  in  increased  productivity. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  concluding  his 
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special  message  on  natural  resources — "problems 
of  immediacy  always  have  the  advantage  of  at- 
tracting notice — those  that  lie  in  the  future  fare 
poorly  in  the  competition  for  attention  and  money. 
It  is  not  a  task  which  should  or  can  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  alone.  Only  through  the 
fullest  participation  and  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  industry  can  it  be 
done  wisely  and  effectively.  We  cannot,  however, 
delude  ourselves — we  must  understand  our  re- 
sources problems,  and  we  must  face  up  to  them 
now.    The  task  is  large  but  it  will  be  done." 

End 


mine  just  how  the  work  already  done  will  be  ap- 
plied to  practical  range  management.  Many  year 
of  study  will  be  needed  before  the  full  results  ca^ 
be  utilized.  If  range  technicians  and  range  users 
are  to  fully  benefit  from  the  research  it  must  be 
maintained  on  a  continuing  basis.  For  this  reason 
it  is  imperative  that  undisturbed  areas  be  fully 
and  constantly  protected. 

End 

Editor's  Note:  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Park  Service^  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho^  and  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  preparation  of  the  above  article. 


RESEARCH   ISLAND 

(Continued  From  page  9) 


of  Idaho,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
recognize  the  importance  of  retaining  this  kipuka 
for  future  research.  The  kipuka  must  remain  un- 
disturbed by  domestic  livestock  to  make  future 
research  worthwhile.  However,  in  its  present 
status  it  cannot  be  readily  protected.  Because  of 
this,  the  University  of  Idaho  called  the  kipulva  to 
the  attention  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
recommended  that  it  be  included  in  the  Craters 
of  the  Moon  National  Monument. 

The  National  Park  Service  can  protect  the 
kipuka  under  existing  regulations.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  proposed  addition  to  the  national 
monument  is  wholly  scientific.  Under  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service,  scientific  studies 
by  properly  recognized  agencies  or  organizations 
would  be  permitted.  As  it  now  stands,  no  control 
can  be  exercised  over  use  of  the  kipuka. 

The  kipuka  occupies  a  very  strategic  location. 
Other  kipukas  or  relict  areas  do  not  occupy  such 
favorable  locations.  Those  which  might  have  been 
protected  in  the  past,  had  their  value  been  recog- 
nized, have  been  altered  by  grazing  or  agricultural 
development.  An  additional  aspect  to  consider  is 
protection  of  the  kipuka  solely  for  its  value  as  an 
undisturbed,  natural  area. 

Various  conservation  organizations  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  protecting  the  kipuka.  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
preserving  natural  areas,  has  urged  that  the  ki- 
puka be  added  to  tlie  Craters  of  the  Moon  National 
Monument.  In  October  of  1960,  a  trip  was  made 
into  the  kipuka  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  All  persons 
making  the  trip  agreed  that  the  kipuka  should  be 
protected  for  future  scientific  research. 

The  kipuka  could  be  added  to  the  monument 
without  any  detrimental  elfects  to  the  present  graz- 
ing situation  in  the  area. 

The  kipuka  provides  a  natural  laboratory  for 
future  researcli  work.    It  is  still  too  early  to  deter- 


In  certain  areas  in  Wyoming  the  uranium  min- 
eralization may  be  associated  with  arsenic  or  selen- 
ium, both  of  which  are  extremely  poisonous.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  avoid  excessive  contact  with 
dust  from  rocks  containing  uranium  minerals  un- 
less they  are  known  to  be  nontoxic. 


The  geographic  center  of  the  State  of  California 
is  located  in  Madera  County,  about  35  miles  north- 
east of  Madera. 


The  geographic  center  of  Idaho  is  in  Custer 
County,  about  24  miles  southwest  of  Challis. 


SOIL    PIT   at    Soil    Conservation    Service   study   site   on    the   kipuka. 
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THE  KIPUKA  provides  a  natural,  protected  laboratory  for  range  research. 
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ACTIVE  ACRES 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


i>ermits  public  access  for  hunting  and  fishing  ac- 
vities  on  the  trust  h\nds  was  completed  March  14 
tween  tlie  New  Mexico  Department  of  Fish  and 
viame  and  tlie  State  Land  Office.  The  annual 
payment  for  these  privileges  is  a  half -cent  per  acre 
or  more  than  $55,000.  In  a  ruling  just  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  AVildlife,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Federal  Aid  for  the  Restor- 
ation of  Wildlife  funds  may  be  used  to  reimburse 
the  State  Fish  and  Game  Department  up  to  75 
percent  of  this  amount. 


The  opening  of  these  State  trust  lands  to  sports- 
men will  set  the  stage  for  a  broader  multiple  use 
program  of  benefit  to  an  even  larger  segment  of 
the  State's  population.  In  past  years  these  areas 
have  been  closed  to  sportsmen  by  competing  land- 
use  interests,  and  the  need  for  public  access  to  this 
substantial  acreage  has  been  recognized  as  critical 
to  sportsmen,  game  administrators  and  other 
recreationists. 

Federal  aid  funds  for  the  restoration  of  wildlife 

are  derived  from  an  11  percent  Federal  excise  tax 

on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition.    The  funds  are 

administered  bv  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 

Wildlife. 

End 
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HELTER-SKELTER  land  patterns  of  the  metes  and  bounds  survey  system.      Land  boundaries  in  this  eastern  State  were  not  layed  out  under    f 
the  rectangular  survey  system.     Part  of  the  confused  pattern  is  due  to  stripcropping. 
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